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had found themselves, ever since 1867, drawn towards
the Germans in mutual defence against the growing
strength of their Slav subjects. Defeat and a passion-
ate determination to undo the Peace Settlement then
drew German and Magyar perhaps closer still. But
a passive Weimar Germany, where the Trades Unions
played so important a role, was an uncongenial
partner in Hungarian eyes, which looked more eagerly
towards Italy from the time of the Italo-Hungarian
Treaty of 1927. In 1933 the situation, from Hungary's
point of view, was most agreeably transformed. Both
the regime and public opinion as a whole were de-
lighted with Hitler's anti-Communist talk, since they
could never forget their resentment over the short-
lived Communist experiment in Hungary under Bela
Kun. They, too, detested internationalism and were
all for manly talk, and Brown Shirt activities were
merely reminiscent of what their own Condottiere had
done to Communists and Jews in the White Terror
which brought back the magnates and the gentry to
power after 1919. As for Hitler's racialism, the
Hungarians were singularly undisturbed by the
sanctification of the Nordic Man, derogatory to the
blood in their own veins though it was; they merely
welcomed the aspersions cast upon both the Slavs
and the Jews.
To the Westerner both Magyar and Jew may seem
to be at least semi-oriental, and yet no two traditions
are more diametrically opposed than those of Hungary
and Jewry. With the mysticism and laziness of the
one, the rationalism and the industry of the other
sharply contrast. The Magyar acquires with difficulty
any sense of money values, with him the feudal